No  Room  For  Slim 

The  United  Nations  will  blunder  dangerously  if  it  designates 
Mongi  Slim  of  Tunisia,  newly  elected  General  Assembly  President, 
as  an  interim  Secretary  General,  in  order  to  avoid  a  showdown  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  over  the  successor  to  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold, 

Moscow  is  exploiting  Mr.  Hammarskj old's  tragic  death  to  force 
acceptance  of  its  proposal  for  a  three-man  Secretariat  representing 
the  three  blocs :  East,  West  and  Neutral.  Moscow  apparently  hopes 
to  enforce  that  demand,  since  it  may  use  its  Security  Council  veto 
to  block  selection  of  any  one  person.  To  overcome  this  impasse,  the 
General  Assembly  may  nominate  a  temporary  Secretary  General, 
and  Slim  has  been  mentioned  because  he  has  just  been  elected 
Assembly  President. 
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If  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  UN  membership  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Soviet  proposal  is  intended  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  United  Nations  then 
it  would  be  better  to  face  the  issue  now  rather  than  resort  to  a  weak  and 
unworthy  expedient 

There  is  another  important  reason  to  challenge  the  proposal.  It  has  to  do 
with  Slim’s  competence.  Tunisia  is  a  member  of  the  Arab  League,  a  group 
of  nations  at  war  with  Israel.  As  Secretary  General,  Slim  would  have  to  deal 
with  many  Arab-Israel  issues. 

Such  thoughts  may  have  occurred  to  some  delegations  when  Slim  was 
elected  to  preside  over  the  Assembly,  but  the  presidency  is  largely  a  ceremonial 
post.  Another  Arab,  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  discharged  such  duties  with  diplomatic 
rectitude  some  years  ago.  (He  was  attacked  in  his  country,  Lebanon,  when  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  photographed  with  Israel  delegates.)  In  contrast,  Slim 
swiftly  demonstrated  his  personal  bias  by  a  calculated  insult  to  the  Israel  dele¬ 
gation.  President  Kennedy  was  host  to  UN  delegations  at  an  informal  reception 
on  Sept.  25.  Slim  was  on  the  receiving  line.  When  Mrs.  Golda  Meir  joined  other 
•]  delegation  heads  to  meet  Mr.  Kennedy,  Slim  turned  his  back  on  the  Israel  Foreign 
I  Minister  to  talk  with  another  UN  leader. 

^  • 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  diplomatic  discourtesy.  If  Slim  were  to 
become  Secretary  General,  how  would  he  behave  toward  the  Israel  delegation? 
The  United  Nations  has  strung  “trip  wires”  across  the  Near  East  landscape. 
It  has  many  active  and  important  agencies  in  the  region:  UNRWA,  UNEF, 
UNTSO,  PCC,  etc.  While  these  agencies  have  their  own  administrators,  they 
refer  major  problems  to  the  Secretary  General. 

There  could  be  little  confidence  in  the  integrity  or  the  effectiveness  of  the 
UN  agencies  in  the  Near  East  if  their  activities  were  directed  by  an  Arab  leader 
who  parades  his  hostility.  No  judge  or  administrator  may  hold  office  if  he  is 
disqualified  by  a  conflict  of  interest.  The  Secretary  General  owes  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  Nations  and  its  charter. 

The  Secretary  General  must  come  as  close  to  the  concept  of  true  neutrality 
as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  whoever  holds  that  office  should  not  be  an 
official  of  a  government  which  cannot  possibly  be  considered  neutral.  Slim’s 
conduct  towards  Israel  is  not  the  only  demonstration  of  his  strong  bias.  Other 
nations  have  reason  to  question  his  objectivity  and  that  of  his  government. 

• 

The  Soviet  Union  troika  proposal  should  be  beaten  on  its  merits.  The 
United  Nations  will  not  gain  in  prestige  or  power  if  the  issue  is  deferred  or 
evaded  by  any  maneuver  smacking  of  appeasement.  We  hope  that  no  one 
believes  that  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  win  votes  on  this  issue  by  handing 
out  patronage  to  any  bloc. 

Most  of  the  new  nations  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  they  look  both  as  shield  and  as  searchlight.  Their  independence  and  their 
survival  would  be  threatened  if  the  United  Nations  were  crippled  by  the  Soviet 
troika.  Many  neutrals  have  avoided  taking  a  position  on  “East- West”  issues  in 
the  past.  Too  many  have  avoided  standing  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  Moscow 
has  been  wrong.  But  now  self-interest  requires  neutral  nations  to  stand  firmly 
with  the  West  to  isolate  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  this  struggle  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
•eutrals,  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the  service  of  world  peace. 


...viewing  the  NEWS 


Uprisings.  Two  Arab  dictators.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  of  the  UAR  and  Premier 
Kassem  of  Iraq,  strug^ed  to  put  down 
revolt  in  their  territories  last  fortnight. 

Nasser  faced  a  rebellion  in  the  Syrian 
region,  sparked  by  the  resentment  of 
Syrian  army  officers  and  businessmen 
against  Egyptian  moves  to  regiment  the 
northern  province  and  to  integrate  its 
free-enterprise  economy  into  Egypt’s 
new  socialization  program.  While  there 
is  growing  Syrian  dissatisfaction  with 
UAR  controls,  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  significant  nationalist  or  secessionist 
movement;  the  Syrians  complain  that 
Nasser’s  preachment  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  is  for  export  only  and  not  for  Syria. 

In  contrast,  the  revolt  against  Kassem 
has  its  roots  in  the  deep  nationalist  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  Kurds,  who  have  long 
yearned  for  an  independent  Kurdistan 
and  who  struggle  against  economic  reg¬ 
ulations,  taxation  and  land  reform,  im¬ 
posed  by  Baghdad,  because  they  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  foreign  domination. 

The  uprising  in  Syria  was  led  by  a 
disaffect^  Syrian  official  who  helped 
President  Nasser  gain  control  over  Syria 
in  19S8.  Col.  Abdel  Hamid  Serraj,  who 
was  once  in  charge  of  Syria’s  intelli¬ 
gence  service  and  who  became  the 
UAR’s  vice-president  for  internal  idfairs, 
was  forced  to  step  down  in  a  conflict 
with  Field  Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer, 
Nasser’s  chief  milit^  aid,  after  Nasser’s 
recent  reorganization  left  Serraj  with 
nothing  to  do. 

In  his  first  reaction  to  the  revolt, 
Nasser,  over  Cairo  Radio,  termed  it 
more  serious  than  the  Suez  invasion  of 
1956  and  ordered  a  15,000  man  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  to  stamp  it  out  Rebel  army 
officers,  bitter  over  downgrading,  de¬ 
nounced  “tyrants  and  deviationists,”  but 
seemed  prepared  to  negotiate  with 
Cairo  for  better  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  in  Iraq,  Premier  Kassem 
has  insisted  that  the  British  are  respon¬ 
sible  and  has  threatened  to  close  the 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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lih..  ANALYSIS: 


New  Direction  for  the  UAR? 


{The  second  of  two  articles  on  na¬ 
tionalization  in  the  UAR.) 

£>oes  the  UAR’s  new  nationalization 
program  signify  a  change  in  UAR 
foreign  policy?  Has  President  Nasser 
turned  away  from  adventure  and  intri¬ 
gue  to  concentrate  on  economic  prob¬ 
lems? 

Nasser’s  first  dramatic  “switch”  oc¬ 
curred  between  1954  and  1956.  His 
interest  in  economic  problems  seemed 
to  wane  as  he  moved  on  to  the  world 
stage.  Egyptains  explained  Nasser’s 
deal  with  Moscow  by  blaming  the  West: 
there  was  resentment  because  Washing¬ 
ton  preferred  Iraq  over  Egypt  by  pro¬ 
viding  arms  for  the  Baghdad  pact;  the 
Egyptian  army  was  humiliated  by  the 
Israelis  at  Gaza.  The  French  explained 
Nasser  as  an  imperialist,  seeking  power. 
The  Israelis  had  another  explanation. 
They  recalled  that  demagogy  had  tradi¬ 
tionally  staged  circuses  to  dazzle  the 
hungry.  In  fact,  Nasser’s  first  “switch” 
represented  an  effort  to  export  problems 
which  could  not  be  solved  at  home. 

Problems  For  Export.  Early  in  the  rev¬ 
olution,  a  disappointed  Nasser  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  because  Egyptian 
masses  were  apathetic  in  the  struggle 
against  the  status  quo.  He  became  con¬ 


Viewing  the  News 


,  continued 


British  embassy  if  the  British  do  not 
stop  “hostile  acts  endangering  the 
security  of  Iraq.” 

The  British  have  also  been  bitterly 
attacked  in  Ghana  and  other  African 
countries.  The  government-controlled 
newspaper  in  Ghana  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  British  were  behind  the 
“murder”  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

Many  Africans  believe  that  the 
British  Federation  of  Rhodesia  hopes 
to  unite  with  Katanga  and  has  therefore 
been  backing  Tshombe’s  resistance  to 
the  central  Congolese  government. 

Similar  suspicions  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  in  Cairo.  Months  ago,  the  UAR 
was  attacking  the  late  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral,  charging  that  he  had  failed  because 
the  United  Nations  was  supporting 
Kasavubu  over  Lumumba.  But  within 
recent  weeks,  Cairo  strongly  backed  the 
UN  action  against  secessionist  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Congo,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold’s  death  was  laid  at  the  door 
of  “imperialists”  and  “colonialist  po¬ 
licies.” 


vinced  that  there  was  no  swift  domestic 
solution  for  Egypt’s  formidable  prob¬ 
lems — the  population  explosion,  land 
hunger,  lack  of  capital  to  finance  devel¬ 
opment,  the  need  for  a  new  society  to 
replace  the  shambles  of  Farouk’s  cor¬ 
rupt  rule.  The  Egyptian  looked  beyond 
Egypt’s  borders.  Egypt  needed  land, 
markets,  and,  above  all,  capital  from 
any  source  available — Suez  Canal  dues, 
oil  revenues,  intergovernmental  credits 
from  East  and  West,  even  foreign  pri¬ 
vate  investment. 

The  ensuing  political  and  military 
crises,  many  of  them  sparked  by  Nas¬ 
ser’s  aggressive  policies  toward  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  the  West,  afforded 
Nasser  the  opportunity  to  nationalize 
the  Suez  Canal,  take  over  British  and 
French  assets  and  to  secure  large  credits 
from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

But  Nasser’s  activism  was  self-defeat¬ 
ing.  He  frightened  away  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  and  dismayed  Egypt’s  own  pri¬ 
vate  investors,  who  became  despondent 
about  the  future  of  their  capital  and  en¬ 
terprise.  He  failed  to  win  control  of  the 
oil  income  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq  and 
Kuwait,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  a  regional  finan¬ 
cial  institution.  He  failed  to  line  up 
Arab  markets  for  the  products  of  his 


Arab  Riots.  Arabs  and  Jews  inside 
Israel  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  wave 
of  rioting  in  Nazareth  and  other  Arab 
towns  in  Israel  which  began  on  the  eve 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Sept.  19. 

The  demonstrations  were  set  off  after 
a  border  patrol  shot  five  Arab  youths 
who  were  attempting  to  cross  from 
Israel  into  the  Gaza  strip.  Since  any 
Arab  may  leave  Israel  if  he  wishes, 
Arabs  who  slip  across  the  border  are 
suspected  of  espionage  on  behalf  of 
UAR  intelligence. 

UAR  espionage  in  Israel  has  spread 
with  the  recruitment  of  young  Israeli 
Arabs  who  are  trained  in  Gaza  and  who 
then  return  to  Israel,  where  their  Israel 
identity  cards  and  their  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  the  country  make  them  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  other  inhabitants. 

Arab  agitators,  led  by  Communists, 
circulated  wild  reports  that  the  youths 
had  been  tortured.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  Israel,  Arab  cries  of  “Long  live 
Nasser  and  Arab  Palestine”  and  “May 
Israel  be  destroyed”  were  heard.  An¬ 
swering  the  Communist  call,  5,000  per¬ 
sons  joined  in  a  two-hour  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  general  strike.  Police  who 
sought  to  end  the  demonstrations  were 


industries.  His  bid  for  power  was  block¬ 
ed  in  every  Arab  country,  except  Syria, 
where  union  brought  more  headaches 
than  benefits.  Plans  to  move  Egypt’s 
excess  population  from  the  grinding 
poverty  of  the  Nile  delta  to  the  uncul¬ 
tivated — but  unknown — lands  in  Syria 
and  other  sparsely  settled  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  evoked  no  enthusiasm  among 
Egyptians  or  Syrians. 

Nasser  came  to  realize  that  Egypt’s 
pressing  problems  could  not  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  sister  Arab  countries.  Nor 
could  they  be  conjured  out  of  existence 
by  slogans  and  self-adulation.  Nasser 
began,  hesitantly  at  first,  in  1957-1958, 
to  turn  his  attention  to  internal  con¬ 
solidation  and  development.  This  was 
followed  by  a  steady  rapprochement 
with  the  West,  which  Nasser  needs  as 
a  source  of  credits  for  his  investment 
plans,  as  the  supplier  of  equipment  and 
spare  parts,  and  as  a  reliable  market 
for  his  major  export — cotton.  The 
process  gained  momentum  in  1960,  with 
the  unveiling  of  the  10-year  $10  bil¬ 
lion  development  program.  The  recent 
nationalization  is  a  culmination  of  this 
trend.  It  is  not  a  “reversal”  in  direction 
or  a  “switch  in  priorities.”  Nasser’s 
economics  consistently  extend  his  im¬ 
perialistic  policies. 


wounded  and  a  number  of  demonstra¬ 
tors  were  arrested. 

Arabs  in  Israel  now  number  230,000, 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  population. 
The  government  has  worked  for  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Jewish  and  Arab 
communities,  always  fearful  of  the  effect 
of  anti-Israel  broadcasts  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  Arab  states. 

In  Algeria.  Fears  mount  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Jews  in  Algeria,  who  are  caught 
between  the  Moslem  FLN  and  the  OAS, 
the  French  underground.  Alexis 
Goldenberg,  superintendent  of  police  in 
Algeria,  was  assassinated  in  Algiers. 
Mr.  Goldenberg,  who  had  recently  in¬ 
vestigated  OAS  activities,  is  believed  to 
be  the  victim  of  that  organization. 

Solel  Boneh  Out.  Ghana  has  demanded 
that  Solel  Boneh,  the  Israel  construction 
company,  sell  its .  40  percent  share  in 
Ghana’s  national  construction  com¬ 
pany,  although  its  agreement  with  the 
Ghana  company  does  not  expire  until 
1963.  Solel  Boneh  will  remain  to 
manage  the  company.  It  is  the  second 
Israel  firm  which  has  been  compelled  to 
give  up  partnership  with  a  Ghana-spon¬ 
sored  firm. 


1 


There  are  some  who  contend  that 
Nasser  now  deserves  support  because  he 
seems  at  last  to  be  grappling  with 
economic  problems,  because  he  appears 
more  moderate  and  mature.  Nasser 
seemed  relatively  subdued  in  the  Kuwait 
crisis  and  at  Belgrade.  And  his  propa¬ 
ganda  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  reassuring  to  those  who  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  Nasser  was  a  free  agent. 

But,  if  Nasser  has  changed  tone  and 
emphasis,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
has  fundamentally  reversed  policy  or 
abandoned  ambitions.  The  words  of  his 
own  book  still  guide  him.  He  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  neutralist  camp  as  well 
as  in  Africa,  as  evidenced  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  African  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  representing  the  Casablanca  bloc 
and  headed  by  a  UAR  officer. 

Focus  of  Agitation.  Cairo  continues  to 
be  a  center  for  neutralist  conferences 
and  organizations,  whose  participants 
reflect  -Moscow’s  line,  and  the  vantage 
point  for  African  and  Arab  exiles  who 
harass  their  own  governments,  with 
UAR  funds  and  blessings.  The  UAR’s 
huge  propaganda  machine  spends  most 
of  its  time  and  energy  rebuking  the 
West,  although  currently  it  is  debating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Arab  Com¬ 
munists  on  the  differences  between 
communism  and  “Arab  socialism.’’ 

[In  1953,  when  Cairo  Radio  began 
ils  foreign  programs,  it  beamed  only 
164  hours  weekly  in  eight  languages. 
Now  Cairo  is  beaming  766  hours  a  week 
of  international  short  wave  propaganda 
broadcasts — second  only  to  Radio 
Moscow’s  1,045  hours.  By  contrast,  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  only  633 
hours.  Cairo  uses  122  studios,  talks  in 
28  languages,  including  many  African 
tongues,  and  has  two  short  wave  fre¬ 
quencies  capable  of  reaching  all  five 
continents.  ] 

No  Change  in  Objective.  Despite  im¬ 
proving  trade  and  aid  relations  with 
Western  powers — Italy,  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States — Nasser  has 
never  suspended  efforts  to  expel  remain¬ 
ing  Western  political  and  economic 
interests  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Aden, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  Libya,  as  well 
as  from  all  of  Africa.  And,  despite  his 
debate  with  Moscow,  Nasser’s  UN  vot¬ 
ing  position  is  unlikely  to  favor  the 
West.  The  UAR  will  continue  to  set 
the  pace  for  Arab  intransigence  against 
any  settlement  with  Israel.  It  will  take 
the  toughest  line  on  the  Arab  refugees, 
rejecting  resettlement  as  heresy  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  repatriation  to  “Palestine.” 

It  will  press  for  an  inter-Arab  eco¬ 
nomic  union  and  will  seek  to  acquire 
a  measure  of  control  over  Arab  oil  in¬ 
come. 

Nasser  has  staked  his  future  on  his 


objective:  doubling  national  income  in 
the  next  decade.  Some  political  analysts 
argue  that  the  West  should  help  him, 
on  the  ground  that  his  failure  would 
mean  economic  and  political  chaos  from 
which  only  the  Kremlin  could  profit. 

But  if  Nasser’s  failure  would  help 
the  Kremlin,  why  does  Moscow  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  him?  The  Soviet  Union 
has  invested  so  much  in  the  UAR  that 
it  has  a  larger  stake  in  Nasser’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  prosperity  than  in 
his  defeat.  However,  such  discussion  is 
academic.  Whether  Nasser’s  revolution 
succeeds  depends  more  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  planning  efforts  than  on 
Washington.  Specifically,  it  depends  on 
the  efficient  organization  of  coopera¬ 
tives  among  the  peasantry;  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Aswan  Dam  on  schedule; 
on  economic  integration  between  the 
two  regions  (for  the  plan  stresses  in¬ 
dustrialization  in  Egypt  with  comple¬ 
mentary  expansion  of  agriculture  and 
irrigation  in  Syria)  and  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  balanced  industrialization 
program. 

UAR  planners  have  tended  to  view 
industrialization  as  a  panacea  for  the 
country’s  ills.  Many  outside  experts 
agree  on  the  necessity  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  in  Egypt.  But  premature,  indis¬ 
criminate  or  prestige  industrialization 
can  do  more  harm  than  good.  (The 
Aswan  Dam  has  also  been  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  it  represents  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  investment  for  prestige.) 

Land  redistribution  actually  helped 
only  110,000  peasants  (two  to  three 
percent  of  the  total),  and  the  Aswan 
Dam,  when  completed  in  the  early 
1970’s  will  at  best  take  care  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  population  increase.  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  industrialization  toward 
easing  overpopulation  and  underem¬ 
ployment  is  similarly  limited.  The 
Minister  of  Industry  has  said  that  the 
program  so  far  has  provided  work  for 
42,000  persons  and  that  eventually 
193,000  workers  would  be  hired  in  in¬ 
dustry.  But  the  population  growth  of 
600,000  a  year  more  than  cancels  out 
economic  advance. 

Socialism  vs.  Communism.  What  kind 
of  system  is  evolving  in  the  UAR?  Cairo 
spokesmen  have  frequently  referred  to 
their  country  not  only  as  a  “democratic, 
socialist,  cooperative”  state,  but  as  a 
unique  and  unprecedented  model  suited 
to  the  character  and  history  of  the  Arab 
people — yet  applicable  to  other  Afro- 
Asian  nations.  This  system,  flatteringly 
described  as  “pragmatic  socialism”  or 
“economic  democracy”  or  simply  “Arab 
socialism,”  is  also  said  to  be  one  of  true 
liberalism  which  rejects  both  authori¬ 
tarian  communism  and  the  individual¬ 
ism  of  the  West. 


Until  recently  Cairo  stressed  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Arab  socialism  over  capitalism 
(a  collective  term  for  all  Western  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  and  institutions),  and 
Nasser’s  anniversary  speech  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  capitalism — or  the  “dictator¬ 
ship  of  capital.”  But,  at  the  moment, 
the  divergences  with  communism  are 
being  emphasized. 

There  is  sharp  controversy  between 
the  Arab  Communist  press  in  Beirut  and 
Cairo’s  guided  press  and  radio.  The 
Communists  charge  that  the  new  meas¬ 
ures  are  remote  from  socialism  and  will 
benefit  monopolists  rather  than  workers 
and  peasants.  The  UAR  has  countered 
Marxist  slogans  with  some  of  its  own, 
such  as  “private  property  without  ex¬ 
ploitation,  public  property  without  con¬ 
fiscation”  and  “class  cooperation  within 
the  framework  of  national  unity.” 

Cairo  ideologues  point  out  that  while 
communism  has  been  built  on  blood  and 
violence,  Arab  socialism  has  achieved 
justice  and  equity  in  a  peaceful,  blood¬ 
less  manner  and  that,  above  all,  the 
difference  between  the  two  systems  is 
one  “between  rigidity  and  flexibility  or 
between  blind  fanaticism  and  free  unre¬ 
stricted  thinking.” 

But  they  have  been  more  eloquent  in 
criticizing  communism  than  in  expound¬ 
ing  Arab  socialism  or  in  showing  how 
it  is  to  become  a  reality  under  Egypt’s 
conditions.  Only  young  intellectuals  and 
army  officers  are  convinced  that  their 
country  is  on  the  road  to  socialism. 
Even  they,  however,  are  confused  as  to 
its  meaning,  although  they  do  reject  the 
democratic,  reformist  socialism  of  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Scandinavia.  Most  of  them 
merely  echo  the  press  slogan  that  ex¬ 
ploitation  must  be  eliminated  through 
public  ownership. 

Outside  commentators  have  stressed 
other  themes.  An  American  economist 
teaching  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut  has  said  that  the  UAR  is  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly  into  a  totalitarian  state 
where  economic  development  has  been 
distorted  by  political  and  military  aims, 
where  the  glory  of  the  state  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  where 
“popularity  of  leaders  wanes  unless  they 
continue  to  do  spectacular  things  like 
expropriation  or  starting  big  new  proj¬ 
ects.”  A  French  reporter  has  described 
Cairo’s  brand  of  socialism,  somewhat 
more  sympathetically,  as  a  mixture  of 
Marxism,  Egyptian  nationalism  and 
Utopian  socialism. 

Arab  socialism  may  ultimately  be  any 
or  all  of  these.  At  present,  it  is  little 
more  than  an  improvised  extension  of 
authoritarian  power  to  all  spheres  of  the 
UAR  economy.  The  arbitrary  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  “social  justice” 
has  so  far  brought  few  tangible  benefits 
to  Egypt’s  millions. 
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Aid  to  Neutrals 

Battered  by  economy  forces  in  the 
House,  the  Mutual  Security  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  won  approval  in  the  closing 
hours  of  Congress  but  was  reduced  from 
the  $4.8  billion  the  President  requested 
to  $3.9  billion. 

For  the  last  several  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  grant  aid  to  allies, 
friends  and  neutrals  alike,  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  Some  of  America’s  friends 
have  begun  to  feel  that  neutrals  have 
been  preferred  and  rewarded.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  disappointment  with  the 
recent  attitude  of  the  neutrals  was 
voiced  by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
signed  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  the  effect 
that  “in  the  administration  of  these 
funds,  we  should  give  great  attention 
and  consideration  to  those  nations  who 
have  our  own  view  of  the  world  crisis.” 

Later,  Congress  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R- 
N.Y.)  expressing  the  same  view. 

In  line  with  these  expressions,  Wash¬ 
ington  is  now  beginning  a  review  of 
American  aid  programs  to  three  benef¬ 
iciaries  —  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and 
Ghana.  A  mission  will  soon  leave  for 
Ghana  for  a  new  study  of  the  Volta 
Dam  project.  The  United  States  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  a  $30  million  loan 
for  the  dam,  in  addition  to  guarantees 
for  private  loans,  and  the  World  Bank 
is  also  in  the  picture.  Officials  insist  that 
the  review  is  economic  rather  than  poli¬ 
tical.  However,  Ghana  has  been  accept¬ 
ing  increasing  assistance  for  the  dam 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  And  within 
recent  weeks  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah 
has  spent  much  time  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has 
been  increasing  aid  to  President  Nasser, 
Nkrumah’s  chief  rival  in  the  power 
conflict  in  Africa. 

In  its  closing  hours.  Congress  rein¬ 
stated  a  $4  million  appropriation  in 
U.S. -owned  Egyptian  pounds  to  help  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  rescuing  monuments 
which  might  be  inundated  by  the  Aswan 
Dam.  The  project  had  the  support  of 
the  White  House  and  was  restored  after 
it  was  eliminated  by  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations. 


Peace  Corps 

Congress  has  twice  approved  amend¬ 
ments  to  foreign  aid  legislation  uphold¬ 
ing  the  principle  that  countries  which 
receive  our  aid  should  not  discriminate 
against  Americans  on  the  grounds  of 
race  or  religion. 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.)  of¬ 
fered  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  which  the  House  accepted. 
It  was  later  eliminated  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee. 

However,  Peace  Corps  Director  R. 
Sargent  Shriver  was  emphatic  in  assur¬ 
ing  Congress  that  the  Corps  would  not 
send  missions  into  countries  which  dis¬ 
criminate. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  Shriver  as¬ 
sured  Rep.  Conte: 

a  person  is  prevented  from 
going  to  a  particular  country  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  a  Jew,  we  do  not  go  to  that 
country.  .  .  .  We  offer  our  people 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  the  skills.  ...  If 
a  Jewish  citizen  were  a  member  of 
the  team  in  Egypt,  it  would  be 
understood  he  could  not  indulge  in 
religious  propagandizing  or  politi¬ 
cal  propagandizing.  .  .  .  We  are 
told  by  a  number  of  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  that  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  they  would  accept  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  .  .  .” 

Arab  Refugees 

Congressional  leaders  are  expressing 
concern  over  statements  by  Administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  that  Israel  should  per¬ 
mit  Arab  refugees  the  option  to  return 
to  Israel. 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Assistant  Democratic  Floor 
Leader,  wrote  to  President  Kennedy 
that  it  would  be  “unfortunate  and  un¬ 
realistic  if  any  solution  were  proposed 
calling  upon  Israel  to  agree  to  re¬ 
patriation  in  the  absence  of  firm  assur¬ 
ances  of  peace.” 
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During  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Rep. 
John  J.  Rooney  (D-N.Y.)  sharply 
challenged  Administration  witnesses. 
He  declared:  “The  proposal  might  be 
the  end  of  the  State  of  Israel  if  we  were 
to  permit  all  these  Arab  refugees  the 
right  of  repatriation.”  He  said  such  a 
proposal  “represents  the  wildest  of 
thinking.” 

Forthright  Report 

The  demand  of  the  Arab  refugees 
for  “Revenge  and  Return”  was  discussed 
in  a  forceful  article,  “The  Arabs  of 
Palestine,”  written  by  Martha  Gellhorn, 
novelist,  journalist  and  former  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
A  tlanlic. 

The  article  is  the  frankest  statement 
ever  written  about  the  refugee  problem. 

Miss  Gellhorn  discusses  the  propa¬ 
ganda  to  which  Arabs  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  and  comments  that  the  Arabs 
“gorge  on  hate,  they  roll  in  it,  they 
breathe  it.  Jews  top  the  hate  list  but 
any  foreigners  are  hateful  enough.” 

Miss  Gellhorn  writes: 

“There  is  no  future  in  spending 
UN  money  to  breed  hate.  There  is 
no  future  in  nagging  or  bullying 
Israel  to  commit  suicide  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  fatal  locust  swarm  of 
enemies.  There  is  no  future  in  Nas¬ 
ser's  solution,  the  Holy  War  against 
Israel;  and  we  had  better  make  this 
very  clear,  very  c|uickly.  Long 
bleak  memories  will  recall  the 
Sudetendeutsch  and  Czechodova- 
kia.  .  . .  We  cannot  he  too  careful. 
The  echo  of  Hitler’s  voice  is  heard 
again  in  the  land,  now  speaking 
Arabic.” 

Miss  Gellhorn  predicts  that  “within 
one  generation,  if  civilization  lasts, 
Palestinian  refugees  will  merge  into  the 
Arab  nations,  because  the  young  will 
insist  on  real  lives  instead  of  endless 
waiting.”  But  she  points  out  that  “for 
the  Jews  there  is  no  other  ancestral 
land  but  Israel.” 
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